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THE ART JOURNAL. 



NOTES. 



BOSTON. — During the past year the School of Drawing and Paint- 
ing, at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, has made rapid progress, 
and it is now in a most prosperous and useful condition. At the end 
of the second year of its existence it finds itself fully established as a 
Boston " institution." Many changes have been made in it during the 
past twelvemonth. Modelling in clay, under the supervision of Frank 
Dengler, the Cincinnati sculptor, has been successfully introduced. Two 
rooms in the basement of the Museum have been devoted to the Art- 
School, and two more teachers were added to this department during the 
year — ^J. M. Stone and T. W. Downing. The number of students added 
to the painting-class was ninety-seven, of whom sixty-seven painted 
from still-life. The average attendance has been one hundred and five, 
and the evening class was open six days in the week, from seven to nine, 
from October to June. In all, one hundred and sixty students, of whom 
fifty were men and one hundred and twenty women, attended the day- 
school ; and sixty-three, all males, the evening-school, during the year. 
The total number of scholars, therefore, was two hundred and twenty- 
three. The expenses of this Art-School have been $10,393. and the 
receipts from fees have exceeded the expenditures by a few dollars. . . . 
One of the most striking pictures recently exhibited in Boston has been 
Darius Cobb's ' Christ before Pilate.' Mr. Cobb has ventured upon 
several sacred subjects, with the attempt to give them an expression and 
significance different from those created by the old masters. The pre- 
sent picture represents the Biblical scene, just as Pilate asks, " What is 
truth?" and the artist's chief pains have been taken with the silent, 
reproachful, yet gentle expression of Christ's face. The figures are 
half-length, and the Saviour is represented as standing before Pilate with 
crossed hands and bound wrists. Pilate's attitude and countenance are 
dramatically portrayed, and one can see the perplexity of his mind in 
the sacred presence, and does not fail to note the powerful and striking 
Jewish physiognomy that betrays the mental working of the man. The 
picture has met with warm praise and sharp criticism, and has been 
photographed, and in this form exposed for sale. . . . Among the pic- 
tures recently shown at the galleries may be noted a large cattle-land- 
scape, vigorous and rich in tone, by Thomas Robinson ; two cattle- 
landscapes by Mrs. Edna Kail ; an old painting of Christ, with the 
crown of thorns on his head, which is, probably erroneously, claimed to 
be by Guido ; a striking landscape by Oudinot ; a number of landscapes 
by W. H. Hilliard, one a view from the Rangely Lakes, another of a 
rocky shore at Swampscott, and several views from Bethel, Maine ; se- 
veral noticeable canvases by Charles Sprague Pearce, among them a 
nude Egyptian figure, and the interior of a Grecian portico ; a landscape 
by Sontag ; and portraits by Mrs. Binney and Millicent Jarvis. ... It 
is proposed, on the opening of the new wing of the Art-Museum, next 
spring, to have a loan exhibition of paintings. 

Some New Pictures. — Of late years Polish art has made several 
long strides forward, and to-day, certainly, it is much in advance of 
Russian art, although to say so is, perhaps, not to say much in its favour. 
A few months ago Chelmouski appeared for the first time in the Gou- 
pil Gallery, in New York City, with a moonlight snow-scene in Poland, 
which at once received attention not only for qualities which it pos- 
sessed in common with many other fine modern works, but also for that 
rarest of qualities, originality. Lord Beaconsfield, to be sure, last year 
pronounced originality to be the especial glory of English art, and " where 
there is orginality," he added, " there will be immortality ; " but some 
of his hearers were justly or unjustly inclined to interpret the remark 
facetiously, on the ground that, little as the premier affected to know 
about Art-matters, he must have known that the exact contrary of what 
he stated was the truth. We shall not go wrong, however, in acknow- 
ledging the originality of the leading young artists of Poland, nor in at- 
tributing one cause of it to their indomitable and tried patriotism. For 
the most part they paint scenes in the land they love. Even when pu- 
pils in the ateliers of Paris, they are wont to expend, their newly-in- 
creased knowledge of technique in depicting the picturesqueness of the 
fatherland — as, for instance, in a clever landscape in Mr. Avery's gallery, 
by Kowolski, entitled ' Travelling- by Post in Poland.' If one were 
simple-minded enough to judge this work by the dogma that a painter's 
greatness is seen not in the mode of his representation, but in what he 
represents, Kowolski's picture would be relegated to a back seat ; for a 
Polish post-chaise, drawn by four horses abreast, over the snow in the 
twilight, is not of itself a great subject. But neither the artist nor the 
connoisseur, nowadays, so counts greatness, each being of the oiiinion 



as a rule, that the value of a work of Art depends in the last analysis 
upon what the artist is in himself; and it is because of this principle that 
the ' Travelling by Post in Poland ' deserves attention. The spirit ol 
the scene and the spirit of the man who painted it are in unison : the 
one is the reflex of the other. 

It would not be the truth to say the same of Merle's ' Ferdinand and 
Miranda,' in the same gallery — at least this picture impresses one dif- 
ferently from Kowolski's. Its execution is better in many respects ; its 
reproduction of the textures of Miranda's costume is wonderful, its 
drawing is undoubtedly most masterly, its colouring is often gorgeously 
imperial. But it always maintains its objectivity, so to speak ; the 
painter has dealt with it from the outside ; we see much of it and little 
of him. Anybody equally clever could have done as well and just 
about the same, and this in spite of the fact that the ' Ferdinand and 
Miranda ' is one of the very best of Merle's recent works. Now look 
across the gallery to the ' Travelling by Post in Poland,' and the dif- 
ference is felt at once. The latter is a sort of confidential communica- 
tion which unbosoms a man to his friend. 

Mr. William L. Picknell, of Boston, a young artist whose name bids 
fair to promulgate itself widely, was represented in the Paris Salon of 
this year, by a landscape at Finistere in early autumn, which Mr. Avery 
is exhibiting also. The intensity of the feeling with which it was 
painted is noticeable, while it has scarcely a detail that does not blend 
harmoniously with the whole, and make the whole finer. It hung on 
the line in the Exhibition. The late Mr. Robert Wylie, whose un- 
timely death was a real loss to American art, is seen in a curiously- 
conceived picture of fifteen or twenty "models" living at Pont-Aven in 
France. Each face is a distinct type, and the composition is happily 
done. Mr. George H. Boughton's 'Miller's Daughter'isapieceof sweet 
sentiment, especially in its soft, sunlit landscape, and is freer than some 
of his larger works from the faults of crudeness and obviousness — freer, 
for example, than his ' New- Year' s-Day in New Amsterdam,' in the De- 
corative Art .Society's Loan Exhibition. These three Americans display 
genuine artistic worth. Mr. Avery's gallery, probably, was never better 
or brighter than it is now. 

ROJIE. — Another important discovery made recently in the Tiber 
are the fragments of a bronze statue of about eight feet high. It must 
have fallen with the Pons Janiculensis (Ponte .Sislo), for the various 
pieces are found buried under masses of travertine, marble slabs, and 
trunks of coliimns. The feet were still attached to a part of the marble 
base, a species of architrave, with cornices on the four sides. It was 
found towards the centre of the arch, somewhat outside of the line of 
the bridge, in the direction of the island of St. Barlolommeo. There 
were undarthed, besides, a wine-jar, a fine hicerna with two backs, glazed 
black, and an arm in marble. To give an idea of the quantity of ancient 
material, blocks of marble, travertine, pcperino, &c., found under the 
arch of this bridge in the recent excavations, it is stated that more than 
three hundred cubic yards have been already carried away. When the 
removal of the ruins in the channel of the Tiber was consigned to the 
Sismondo Company, it was supposed that there would be about sixty 
thousand cubic yards in all of such ancient debris, whereas there will be 
at least one hundred thousand, so vast is the mass. "The same society 
has taken the contract for the construction of the foundations to sustain 
the wall of the street to run along the river ; that is, of a part on t'ne 
right and left of the Ponte Sisto, a tract about forty-five yards in length. 
The depth required for these foundations is seven yards below the level 
of the river-bed. 

We are informed that Mr. Douglas, who owns the Washington Cabi- 
net, of \yhich we giye an illustration in this number of the Art Journal, 
is prepared to dispose of the work for $2,500. On many accounts it 
would certainly seem desirable that the idea of obtaining it for this 
country should be entertained by some one of our liberal and public- 
spirited citizens. 

The Louvre has recently added one more to its already copious col- 
lection of sculptured Venuses, in a torso something above life-size and 
of characteristic beauty. It was discovered on French soil at Vienne, in 
Dauphin6. Its recognition was established at the Lyons Retrospective 
Exhibition, and it has attained the honours of metropolitan position at 
a cost of nearly $6,000. 
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